TRUMPET VOLUNTARY
a dreamer, a romancer, a psychologist, a humanist, a traveller; in
the main I should describe him as an explorer, opening up territory
which has been dark before; not only an explorer geographically,
like Magellan of whose life he wrote with such insight, but thrusting
boldly back into history, into religion, into the strangeness of men
and women. No journey was too far or too dangerous; he
pushed on with that exultant feeling of certainty, of this-is-my-
line-and-I-can't-go-wrong; writers do experience it, but much
too rarely. Yet there is this curious thing about explorers, mental
and physical; they do need the knowledge of a familiar home
behind them where they can return in their own time; an assurance
of stability somewhere. They do their best work then.
My own favourite books by Stefan Zweig are his psychological
essays, especially "Mental Healers": studies of Mesmer and Mary
Baker Eddy and Freud; and "Adepts in Self-Portraiture":
Casanova, Stendhal and Tolstoy. These are masterly, as are his
studies of Dickens, Bakac and Dostbievsky. He excelled in the
subtle art of the long short story: "Amok" was beautiful and
terrible. And there was a queer story about a pickpocket. I cannot
remember its name, for it was in a magazine, and I have never seen
it since. It started with the author sitting outside a Paris cafe
watching people, with the feeling that he himself was invisible;
and suddenly finding that the pickpocket whose activities he had
been enjoying as a spectacle was watching him. He leaves the
cafe and is aware of die pickpocket trailing him. Finally he joins
the crowd at an auction in a public sale-room; the pickpocket
edges nearer and nearer . . . puts his hand into the author's pocket
and takes hold of his watch, with a touch so light that it would
never have been noticed if the owner had not been waiting for it.
He grasps the pickpocket's wrist. The man does not attempt to
take it away, he just looks in silence. Nobody notices, because '
the auction is absorbing all attention. After a moment's conflict,
the author releases the hand, and the pickpocket silently disappears
through the crowd. The author, moved by that silent moment,
reflects on the difference between the adept he watched from the
caf6 and the despairing creature whose wrist he grasped. He could
not give him up to tne police, for he came to the conclusion that
the man in the dock is never the same man as he who commits
the crime.
I am not sure if this is true ?  whether it be wisdom or a perilo&s
illusion, overstraining the quality of mercy ?   Beware of Pity . . .
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